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In  1929,  after  over  twenty  years  of  negotiations,  the  two  largest 
Presbyterian  churches  in  Scotland,  the  Established  Church  and  the 
voluntary  United  Free  Church,  were  united  to  form  a free,  national 
Church  of  Scotland.  It  was  an  impressive  achievement  of 
ecclesiastical  statesmanship.  With  an  estimated  2,150,000 
adherents  out  of  a Scottish  population  of  about  4,840,000,  the  new 
Church  included  the  large  majority  of  Scottish  Presbyterians  and 
the  Union  could  well  be  regarded  as  restoring  the  unity  of 
Scotland’s  national  Church,  bringing  an  end  to  decades  of  bitter 
division.  With  some  2,897  ministers  and  3,186  church  buildings, 
the  national  Church  seemed  to  command  the  resources  and 
authority  with  which  to  attain  the  thorough  Christianisation  of 
Scottish  society.1  This  was  the  view  of  Dr  John  White,  minister  of 
the  Barony  church,  Glasgow,  and  the  chief  architect  of  the  Union. 
“The  driving  force  of  this  movement,”  he  had  reminded  an 
audience  on  22  April  1928,  “.  . . was  the  religious  need  of 
Scotland.”  Presbyterian  Church  Union,  he  maintained,  would  not 
only  ensure  an  “efficient”  ecclesiastical  organisation;  it  would  also 
bring  “the  liberation  of  the  forces  of  Christian  zeal  and 
brotherhood  and  sacrifice”  needed  for  “establishing  the  Kingdom 
of  God  in  our  land”.2  For  the  Record  of  the  United  Free  Church, 
the  Union  was  a triumph  for  “Christian  patriotism”.  It  would 
bring  “fellowship  in  common  life”  and  unite  the  divided  social 
classes  in  shared  commitment  to  striving  for  the  “higher  levels  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God”.  The  united  Church,  the  Record  asserted  in 
January  1929,  would  “labour  with  a new  fervour  to  make  us  a 
covenanted  nation”.3 

And  yet,  for  all  the  hopes  for  national  regeneration,  many 
found  the  Church  Union  to  be  a disappointment.  The  national 
Church  did  not  become  a force  during  the  1930s  for  uniting  the 
divided  social  classes  in  Scotland  or  for  giving  a spiritual  dimension 

The  standard  histories  of  the  Scottish  Church  Union  movement  are  R.  Sjolinder 
Presbyterian  Reunion  in  Scotland  (Stockholm,  1962);  J.  R.  Fleming,  The  Story 
of  Church  Union  in  Scotland  (London,  1929);  and  A.  Muir,  John  White 
(London,  1958),  83-175,  191-267. 

2 The  Scotsman,  23  April  1928. 

3 Record  of  the  United  Free  Church  (January  1929),  2. 
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to  social  and  political  life;  it  did  not  inspire  national  life  with  the 
transcendent  social  ideal  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  “The  people  are 
still  waiting,”  observed  the  Church  of  Scotland  clergyman  and 
journalist,  J.  W.  Stevenson,  in  1930,  “for  the  Church  to  venture 
out  upon  the  dark  waters  of  contemporary  life.  But  they  see 
pathetically  little  initiative,  and  almost  no  moral  leadership  which 
touches  the  root  of  men’s  problems.”4  The  Church  Union,  argued 
the  Rev.  George  Macleod  at  a conference  in  Glasgow  in  1931,  had 
proved  a disappointment,  despite  the  increase  of  ecclesiastical 
resources.  For  the  Union  had  brought  with  it  complacency  and  an 
excessive  concern  with  institutional  health:  “for  some  years  past 
the  Church  has  tried  to  save  its  own  life  by  this  world’s  standards, 
and,  as  the  gospel  predicted,  it  is  wellnigh  dead”.5  “The  Scottish 
people,”  observed  the  Edinburgh  author,  George  Malcolm 
Thomson  in  1930,  “could  not  be  persuaded  that  the  Union 
celebrations  were  really  an  historic  occasion,  pregnant  with 
destiny.”  The  real  meaning  of  the  Union,  he  argued,  was  that  the 
Church  was  “shortening  its  line  of  defence”  in  order  “to  husband 
its  diminished  resources”.6 

The  Church  Union  of  1929  did  not  define  a new  national  ideal 
or  transform  Scotland  into  a “covenanted  nation”.  An  impressive 
ecclesiastical  achievement,  the  Union  none  the  less  failed  to  define 
a Christian  vision  for  the  nation,  a transcendent  ideal  which  might 
unite  social  classes  and  private  interests  in  a common  pursuit  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  This  essay  will  attempt  to  discover  some  of  the 
reasons  for  the  Union’s  failure  to  inspire  the  Scottish  nation.  It  will 
not  provide  a narrative  of  the  ecclesiastical  debates  and 
negotiations,  nor  seek  to  unravel  the  arguments  concerning 
voluntaryism  and  the  establishment  principle.  Rather,  it  will 
endeavour,  through  a study  of  speeches,  pamphlets  and  General 
Assembly  reports,  to  explore  the  changing  social  ideal  which 
informed  the  Union  movement  between  1907  and  1929,  and  to 
show  how  the  Churches’  social  ideal  was  influenced  by  changes  in 
the  social,  economic  and  political  structures  in  Scotland.  It  will 
seek  to  discover  what  larger  vision  of  a Christian  Scotland  lay 
behind  the  Union  campaign,  and  why  that  vision  failed  to  inspire 
the  large  proportion  of  the  unchurched  in  Scotland,  particularly 
during  the  1920s  and  1930s. 

In  1843,  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  broken  up  by  the 


4 The  Healing  of  the  Nation:  The  Scottish  Church  and  a Waiting  People , ed.  J . W. 
Stevenson  (Edinburgh,  1930),  v. 

s G.  Macleod,  “The  Call  to  Crucifiction”,  in  The  Congress  Message:  Report  of  the 
Forward  Movement  Church  Congress  at  Glasgow , ed.  J.  A.  Steele  (Edinburgh, 
119311),  49. 

6 G.  M.  Thomson,  Will  the  Scottish  Church  Survive?  (Edinburgh,  1930),  16. 
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Disruption — an  event  marking  the  end  both  of  the  unity  of  the 
national  Church  and  of  the  Evangelical  campaign  to  revive  a vision 
of  Scotland  as  a covenanted  nation,  a godly  commonwealth. 
During  the  1830s,  inspired  largely  by  the  social  vision  of  Thomas 
Chalmers,  the  Evangelical  majority  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  had 
sought  to  unite  the  nation  behind  the  social  teachings  of  the  Bible 
and  a sense  of  shared  Christian  mission.  They  had  pursued  a 
vigorous  Church  Extension  campaign,  seeking  to  organise  the 
whole  of  Scotland’s  growing  population  into  closely  knit  parish 
communities  embracing  values  of  communal  benevolence  against 
the  social  dislocations  of  early  industrialisation  and  urbanisation. 
The  Evangelical  campaign  for  the  godly  commonwealth,  however, 
had  come  into  conflict  with  the  expanding  powers  of  the  British 
parliamentary  state.  The  conflict,  focusing  on  issues  of  patronage 
and  sovereignty,  resulted  in  the  Disruption  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  1843  and  the  break-up  of  the  campaign  for  the  godly 
commonwealth.7 

Although  it  continued  to  command  the  loyalty  of  the  large 
majority  of  the  Scottish  people,  Presbyterianism  in  mid-Victorian 
Scotland  was  fragmented.  Most  Scottish  Presbyterians  belonged  to 
one  of  three  major  denominations — the  Established  Church,  the 
Free  Church  which  had  emerged  at  the  Disruption,  and  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  formed  in  1847  from  a union  of  largest  of  the 
eighteenth-century  Secession  Churches.  The  three  churches  shared 
a common  Reformed  theology  and  presbyterian  organisation,  but 
differed  in  their  views  on  the  proper  relationship  of  church  and 
state — with  both  the  Established  Church  and  the  Free  Church 
subscribing  to  the  principle  of  a state  religious  establishment  and 
the  United  Presbyterians  professing  the  voluntary  ideal.  Amid  the 
economic  prosperity  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  the  three 
denominations  competed  vigorously  for  new  membership. 
Although  the  competition  resulted  in  much  duplication  of  effort 
and  over-building  of  churches,  the  competitive  ethos  could  also 
encourage  home  mission  initiatives.  In  the  early  1870s,  growing 
confidence  in  the  effectiveness  of  “free  trade”  in  religion  and 
hostility  toward  the  “privileged”  status  of  the  minority  Established 
Church,  brought  the  Free  Church  and  the  United  Presbyterians 
together  in  a campaign  to  disestablish  and  disendow  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  The  campaign  diverted  the  attention  of  the  churches 
from  the  pressing  social  and  religious  needs  of  the  labouring  orders 
in  Scotland’s  maturing  industrial  society.  With  the  churches 
engaged  in  bitter  internecine  warfare,  there  seemed  little  sense  of 
national  Christian  purpose. 

7 S.  J.  Brown,  Thomas  Chalmers  and  the  Godly  Commonwealth  in  Scotland 
(Oxford,  1982),  296-337. 
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In  the  later  1880s,  however,  the  disestablishment  campaign 
waned.  One  reason  for  this  was  the  campaign’s  failure  to  gain 
sufficient  political  support,  especially  after  the  Liberal  split  over 
Irish  Home  Rule  in  1886.  Perhaps  more  important,  public  opinion 
in  the  later  1880s  grew  increasingly  concerned  with  social  questions, 
as  the  economy  entered  the  “long  depression”  and  as  the  Third 
Reform  Act  of  1884  enfranchised  a larger  proportion  of  the  artisan 
classes.  Journalists,  socialist  activists  and  individual  clergymen 
directed  attention  to  the  problems  of  sweated  labour,  malnutrition, 
slum  housing,  high  infant  mortality,  and  growing  social  inequality. 
There  was  a growing  belief  that  the  problems  of  mature  industrial 
society  were  beyond  the  capacities  of  individual  self-help  and 
private  charity,  and  demanded  collectivist  responses  at  both  the 
local  and  national  levels.  Late  nineteenth-century  Britain  was 
increasingly  dominated  by  large-scale  enterprises — industrial 
combines  and  cartels,  large  factories,  industry-wide  trade  unions, 
and  a growing  military-industrial  complex.  During  the  1890s,  the 
Liberal  Party,  the  predominant  political  party  in  Scotland,  began 
to  move  away  from  an  emphasis  on  individual  rights  toward 
acceptance  of  increased  state  intervention  to  limit  the  effects  of 
competition.  The  “national  efficiency”  movement,  associated  with 
the  Scots  Liberal  Imperialists,  Lord  Rosebery  and  R.  B.  Haldane, 
advocated  increased  state  aid  to  education,  especially  scientific 
education,  and  increased  attention  to  social  reform — in  order 
better  to  mobilise  Britain’s  natural  and  human  resources  for  the 
fulfilment  of  its  imperial  responsibilities  in  a world  of  competitive 
nation-states.  Within  the  Scottish  churches,  moreover,  there  was  a 
movement  away  from  the  early  Victorian  evangelical  emphasis  on 
the  atonement,  human  depravity,  and  the  world  as  a scene  of  trial. 
In  its  place  came  a more  liberal  theology  associated  with  emphasis 
on  the  incarnation  of  Christ  and  his  moral  teachings  as 
encompassed  in  the  ideal  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.8  Christian 
fellowship  and  unity  became  the  dominant  religious  ideals  by  the 
end  of  the  century,  and  the  disestablishment  campaign  lost  its 
force. 

In  the  mid  1890s,  the  Free  Church  and  the  United  Presbyterians 
began  negotiations  for  Church  Union,  which  led  in  1900  to  the 
formation  of  the  United  Free  Church.  The  new  Church  embraced 
the  voluntary  principle  and  professed  its  opposition  to  all  state 
establishments  for  religion.  There  was  an  attempt  after  1904  to 
revive  the  disestablishment  campaign,  but  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  the  issue  could  no  longer  rouse  much  popular  enthusiasm.  This 
was  especially  true  after  the  Liberal  triumph  in  the  general  election 
of  1906,  which  brought  renewed  attention  to  the  social  question 

* B.  Hilton,  The  Age  of  Atonement  (Oxford,  1988),  70-114,  276-97. 
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and  marked  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  “New  Liberalism”.  In  the 
years  after  1906,  the  Liberal  government  introduced  a growing 
body  of  social  legislation,  including  the  implementation  of  old-age 
pensions,  disability  pensions,  unemployment  insurance,  labour 
exchanges,  child  welfare  provisions,  and  the  regulation  of  sweated 
trades.  The  “New  Liberalism”  reflected  the  growing  influence  of 
organised  labour  in  British  politics  and  an  increased  acceptance  of 
collectivist  ideas.  Amid  the  new  emphasis  on  national  efficiency 
and  social  democracy,  the  divisions  among  Scotland’s  Presbyterian 
churches  seemed  to  many  self-indulgent  and  irrelevant. 

In  1906,  there  was  a new  initiative  for  church  union  in  Scotland, 
which  emanated  from  Edinburgh  home-mission  activists  in  both 
the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United  Free  Church.9  In  response 
to  the  social  reform  concerns  in  the  wider  society,  there  was  a 
strong  feeling  among  leading  Scottish  Presbyterians  that  the 
Church  must  take  a more  active  role  in  social  questions,  and 
exercise  influence  over  the  new  democratic  and  collectivist  forces 
that  were  transforming  Scotland.  Mature  industrial  society  was 
combining  unprecedented  material  achievement  with  profound 
deprivation  for  masses  of  people.  Along  with  industrial  progress 
had  come  increasing  class  conflict  and  social  unrest.  Only  a strong, 
united  national  Church,  many  believed,  could  provide  the  moral 
and  spiritual  leadership  needed  to  give  a Christian  direction  to  the 
new  social  movements.  “The  only  hope  for  the  modern  world,”  the 
Liberal  Edinburgh  journalist,  Hector  Macpherson,  argued  in  1907, 
“lies  in  the  union  of  the  theocratic  and  democratic  elements,  and 
this  will  only  be  secured  when  once  more  a united  Church  takes  her 
place  as  the  regenerator  and  inspirer  of  human  life  in  its  social  as 
well  as  the  individual  aspects”.10  In  introducing  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Co-operation  and  Reunion  with  Other  Churches  to 
the  Church  of  Scotland  General  Assembly  of  1908,  Dr  Norman 
Macleod  placed  emphasis  on  the  social  challenges  of  modern 
industrial  society.  “There  had  been,”  he  observed,  “a  great 
awakening  of  conscience  in  their  own  Church,  and  in  all  Churches, 
with  reference  to  these  gigantic  evils,  social,  moral  and  religious, 
which  confronted  them  during  these  opening  years  of  the  twentieth 
century.”  The  people  of  Scotland,  he  asserted,  would  be 
“grievously  disappointed”  if  the  Presbyterian  churches  did  not 
join  in  the  new  “spirit  of  conciliation”  and  take  practical  steps 
toward  Union." 

I R-  Fleming,  The  Story  of  Church  Union  in  Scotland  (London,  1929),  55. 

10  H.  Macpherson,  “The  Scottish  Churches:  A Plea  for  Union”,  Blackwood's 
Magazine , vol.  181  (March  1907),  421. 

II  Glasgow  Herald , 23  May  1908;  Layman’s  Book , Church  of  Scotland,  1908;  see 
35  4]N'Vet1’  Church  of  Scotland  and  Religious  Disunion  (Edinburgh,  1906), 
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During  the  next  several  years,  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the 
United  Free  Church  moved  steadily  towards  Union.  The  General 
Assembly  of  each  Church  appointed  a Union  Committee,  and  in 
November  1909  the  two  committees  began  a series  of  joint 
conferences  intended  to  identify  and  eliminate  obstacles  to  Union. 
The  main  disagreement  involved  the  question  of  the  Church’s 
relationship  to  the  state,  and  in  1913  the  Church  of  Scotland 
instructed  its  Union  Committee  to  draft  a set  of  Articles  as  a 
proposed  constitution  for  the  new  united  Church— a constitution 
that  would  combine  the  principles  of  national  religion  and  the 
spiritual  independence  of  the  Church.  In  May  1914,  this 
constitution  was  approved  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  Assembly, 
and  was  sent  down  to  the  presbyteries  for  discussion. 

The  years  of  progress  toward  Union  also  witnessed  increased 
social  engagement  on  the  part  of  both  major  Presbyterian  Churches. 
The  Churches  were  concerned  to  secure  better  relations  with  the 
Labour  movement,  in  view  of  the  substantial  number  of  votes 
gained  by  the  recently  formed  Labour  Party  in  the  general  election 
of  1906,  and  of  the  growing  labour  militancy  after  the  economic 
depression  of  1908.  In  1908,  the  United  Free  Church  organised 
relief  for  the  unemployed  in  Glasgow.  In  1909,  there  was  a vigorous 
debate  on  social  reform  issues  in  the  United  Free  Church  Assembly, 
and  the  following  year  the  Assembly  created  a permanent  Social 
Problems  Committee,  which  was  instructed  to  seek  closer  relations 
with  the  Labour  movement.  In  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Social 
Work  Committee,  under  the  energetic  leadership  of  Lord  Polwarth 
and  David  Watson,  became  increasingly  involved  in  questions  of 
social  structure,  as  it  sought  to  strike  at  the  root  causes  of 
unemployment,  intemperance  and  mass  deprivation.  Between  1910 
and  1914,  both  Churches  sponsored  conferences  at  the  local  and 
national  levels,  bring  church  and  labour  leaders  together  for 
discussion  of  such  issues  as  unemployment  and  housing.  These 
included  a Congress  sponsored  by  the  United  Free  Church  Social 
Problems  Committee  in  late  191 1 in  Edinburgh,  which  hosted  some 
800  delegates  from  church  and  labour  organisations.12  A talented 
group  of  Presbyterian  social  progressives  among  the  clergy  in  both 
Churches  criticised  the  existing  system  of  industrial  capitalism,  with 
its  unbridled  competition  and  its  treatment  of  labour  as  a 
commodity,  to  be  exploited  for  private  profit.  For  too  long,  argued 
the  United  Free  Church  minister,  A.  Herbert  Gray  of  Glasgow,  in 
January  1910,  the  Church  had  left  “the  fiercest  competition  of 
modern  industry  and  commerce  unchallenged”  and  then  confessed 

12  The  Churches’  Task  in  Social  Reform:  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  United 
Free  Church  Congress  on  Social  Problems,  held  in  Edinburgh  31st  October-2nd 
November  1911  (Edinburgh,  1912). 
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itself  helpless  “before  the  mass  of  crushed  and  outworn  humanity 
which  is  the  result  of  the  cruelty  and  pace  of  that  competition”.13  For 
the  social  progressives,  the  Church  had  to  become  involved  in  social 
reform  as  part  of  its  evangelical  mission.  “We  must  be  prepared,” 
maintained  another  Glasgow  United  Free  Church  minister,  Colin 
Gibb,  in  1908,  “to  co-operate  with  civic  authorities  and  with  organised 
bodies  of  the  people  in  dealing  with  the  great  social  and  industrial  evils 
which  thrust  such  tremendous  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Gospel.”14 
Church  union  would  give  the  Church  the  resources  and  influence 
needed  for  this  social  mission.  “A  reunited  Church  of  Scotland,” 
proclaimed  Dr  George  Reith,  in  his  opening  address  as  Moderator  of 
the  United  Free  Church  Assembly  of  1914,  “should  present  itself  in  the 
eyes  of  their  fellow  countrymen  as  one  concentrated  force,  bent,  in 
Christ’s  name,  on  grappling  with  and  ending  the  social  sores  from 
which  our  beloved  land  has  suffered.”15  Church  union  would  give  a 
Christian  dimension  to  the  emerging  social  democracy. 

Not  everyone  within  the  Scottish  Churches  approved  of  this 
combination  of  the  Union  movement  with  social  reform  initiatives. 
This  was  especially  true  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  was  more 
socially  and  politically  conservative  than  the  United  Free  Church. 
One  early  advocate  of  church  union,  the  Edinburgh  journalist, 
Hector  Macpherson,  took  a critical  view  of  the  Church 
involvement  in  social  reform  after  1908.  The  Church,  he  argued, 
should  confine  itself  to  spiritual  matters  and  not  meddle  in  social 
and  economic  questions,  which  were  bound  to  prove  divisive  and 
threaten  the  “universality”  of  Christianity  in  Scotland.  “The  true 
watchword  for  the  Church  today,”  he  wrote  in  1909,  “is  not  social 
reform  but  individual  conversion.”16  In  the  spring  of  1914,  Dr 
H.  M.  B.  Reid,  a Church  of  Scotland  clergyman  and  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Glasgow  University,  denounced  the  Union  movement 
because  of  what  he  perceived  as  the  “socialistic”  theories 
predominant  in  the  United  Free  Church.  The  Church  of  Scotland, 
he  maintained,  had  never  accepted  the  “socialistic  line  of  thought” 
and  believed  strongly  that  “private  property  is  really  a divine 
opportunity  and  trust,  which  even  the  excesses  of  the  rich  do  not 
justify  a Christian  man  or  a Christian  State  in  meddling”.  The 
United  Free  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  supported  the  “anti- 
religious”  social  legislation  of  the  Liberal  Government:  “the 

13  A.  Herbert  Gray,  “The  Church  and  the  Social  Problem,  II.  The  Church’s 
Attitude  to  the  Past’’,  Record  of  the  United  Free  Church  (January  1910),  5. 

14  C.  M.  Gibb,  “The  Duty  of  the  Church  in  the  Present  Social  Crisis”,  Record  of 
the  United  Free  Church  (May  1908),  196. 

15  Glasgow  Herald,  20  May  1914,  p.  12. 

16  H Macpherson,  “The  Church  and  the  Age”,  Glasgow  Herald,  2 January  1909  See 
also  Macpherson,  “The  Church  and  Social  Work”,  Glasgow  Herald,  6 February 
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majority  of  their  clergy  are  probably  convinced  supporters  of  the 
socialistic  legislation  of  the  hour”.17  It  is  not  clear  how  many 
within  the  Church  of  Scotland  shared  Reid’s  views,  but  there  was 
division  within  the  Churches  over  social  reform. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World  War  in  August  1914,  such 
disagreements  within  the  Churches  over  social  issues  were  largely 
subsumed  under  the  patriotic  zeal  and  sense  of  shared  sacrifice  that 
gripped  the  nation.  The  Presbyterian  Churches,  on  the  whole, 
accepted  the  war  as  both  an  unavoidable  response  to  German 
expansion  and  a struggle  for  international  justice.  The  casualties 
were  unprecedented,  as  the  technologies  of  mature  industrial 
society  were  turned  to  the  grim  work  of  mass  killing.  The  troops 
demonstrated  fortitude  in  the  face  of  unspeakable  hardship,  and  a 
new  national  spirit  emerged  out  of  the  ordeal,  which  for  many 
assumed  a religious  aspect.  The  war  also  strengthened  the  church 
union  movement.  Formal  negotiations  for  union  were  suspended  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  but  the  war  brought  members  of  both 
Churches  together  in  co-operation  and  common  suffering.  Clergy 
from  both  Churches  served  together  as  chaplains  and  co-operated 
in  maintaining  huts  for  the  troops;  congregations  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  and  the  United  Free  Church  were  often  united  when  one 
of  the  ministers  was  serving  with  the  troops.  Those  who  had 
opposed  economic  planning  and  social  legislation  before  the  war 
were  now  often  willing  to  accept  them  as  necessary  to  the  war  effort 
and  as  just  recompense  to  members  of  the  working  classes  who 
were  sacrificing  so  much  for  national  defence. 

In  1916  the  General  Assemblies  of  both  the  Church  of  Scotland 
and  the  United  Free  Church  appointed  special  Commissions  to 
explore  the  spiritual,  moral  and  social  issues  being  raised  by  the 
war.  In  its  first  report,  presented  in  1917,  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Commission  described  the  war  as  a visitation  from  God,  intended 
to  awaken  the  world  to  the  evils  of  materialism,  unrestricted 
competition  and  economic  anarchy.  The  war,  the  Commission 
declared,  was  both  an  indictment  of  pre-war  industrial  capitalism 
and  a divine  call  to  the  Scottish  church  and  nation  to  place  new 
emphasis  on  brotherhood  and  co-operation,  “so  that  the  people 
who  have  nobly  borne  the  burden  and  patiently  endured  the 
calamities  of  the  war  may  find  recompense  in  a worthier  social 
environment”.  The  Church  must  participate  in  the  spirit  of 
national  sacrifice  by  setting  aside  its  excessive  concern  with 
individual  repentance  and  conversion,  and  ensuring  that  its 
influence  extended  to  all  human  relations,  including  the  social  and 

17  H.  M.  B.  Reid,  The  Cleavage  in  the  Scottish  Church  (Glasgow,  1914),  7,  8,  9; 

Glasgow  Herald , 19  March  1914. 
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industrial.18  The  first  report  of  the  United  Free  Church 
Commission,  also  presented  in  1917,  advanced  similar  arguments 
about  the  meaning  of  the  war  and  called  for  co-operation  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland  for  the  establishment  of  a new  post-war  social 
order. 

During  the  final  year  of  the  war,  the  two  Churches  worked 
together  closely  in  preparing  for  radical  post-war  social 
reconstruction.  They  supported  the  work  of  the  war-time  Coalition 
Government’s  Committee  on  Reconstruction,  which  had  been 
formed  in  1917  to  plan  the  post-war  social  order.  The  Churches 
jointly  sponsored  conferences  in  late  1917  and  1918  to  demonstrate 
their  support  for  the  Government’s  plans  for  a large-scale 
programme  for  the  construction  of  new  housing,  and  for  the  radical 
reorganisation  of  industry  to  provide  for  an  increased  role  for 
workers  and  consumers  in  industrial  management.19  “Our  aim,” 
declared  the  Church  of  Scotland  Commission  on  the  War  in  1918, 
“must  be  under  God  to  make  Scotland  a Christian  country  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name,  to  realise  the  vision  of  our  forefathers,  and  to  build 
on  Scottish  fields  a true  city  of  God.”20  In  1918,  the  movement  for 
church  union  was  formally  revived,  and  the  articles  which  were  to 
form  the  new  church  constitution  were  sent  down  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland  presbyteries  for  discussion.  The  Churches  also  agreed  to  co- 
operate in  a campaign  for  national  rededication.  For  the  Glasgow 
Herald  of  22  May  1918,  Presbyterian  Church  union  would  be 
necessary  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  fellowship  into  the  post-war  era  and 
to  prepare  the  Scottish  people  for  the  “vast  work  of  reconstruction”.21 

The  war  ended  for  Scotland  in  November  1918.  Several  months 
later,  in  the  spring  of  1919,  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  United  Free 
Church  opened  their  Joint  National  Mission  of  Rededication,  with 
the  central  theme  being  “the  supremacy  of  Christ  in  all  spheres”. 
At  its  first  post-war  meeting,  the  Church  of  Scotland  Assembly 
transformed  its  special  Commission  on  the  War  into  a permanent 
Church  and  Nation  Committee,  with  instructions  to  oversee  the 
Church’s  role  in  social  and  industrial  reconstruction.  The  Union 
proceedings  were  now  pursued  with  a new  urgency,  in  response  to 
the  threat  of  post-war  disillusionment  and  materialism.  This  danger 
was  highlighted  in  a significant  and  disturbing  report  on  The  Army 
and  Religion , published  in  1919  and  edited  by  David  S.  Cairns, 
Professor  of  Dogmatics  at  Aberdeen  United  Free  Church  College. 
According  to  the  report,  about  four-fifths  of  the  young  men  who 

18  Reports  on  the  Schemes  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (1917),  pp.  751,  753. 

19  Reports  on  the  Schemes  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ( 191 8),  p.  625;  Reports  (1919), 
p.  635. 

20  Reports  (1918),  p.  629. 

21  “The  Church’s  Policy”,  Glasgow  Herald , 22  May  1919,  p.  4. 
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had  served  in  the  army  had  no  vital  connection  with  any  church. 
Most  were  not  hostile  to  organised  Christianity,  but  simply 
indifferent.  Among  the  reasons  for  their  indifference  was  a feeling 
that  the  pre-war  church  had  done  little  in  reponse  to  social  and 
economic  injustice.  “The  chief  criticism  of  the  Churches,”  a 
chaplain  with  a Scottish  regiment  observed,  “is  that  they  are  futile. 
They  do  nothing  and  have  done  nothing;  they  are  taking  no  lead 
in  dealing  with  social  problems,  in  righting  wrongs  and  controlling 
national  life  and  policy;  they  have  shown  little  sympathy  with  those 
struggling  to  produce  a better  order  of  things.”22  If  the  Church 
hoped  to  draw  the  returning  soldiers  back  into  its  fold,  it  would 
need  to  take  a more  forceful  role  in  social  reconstruction  and  strive 
in  earnest  to  realise  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  must  struggle  for  a 
social  and  industrial  order  in  which  the  fulfilment  of  personality 
and  the  law  of  love,  not  the  creation  of  private  wealth  and  the 
preservation  of  inequality,  would  be  the  highest  goals.  To  do  so, 
the  Church  would  need  to  demonstrate  the  same  solidarity  and 
unity  of  purpose  in  the  face  of  social  injustice  as  the  armies  in  the 
field  had  shown  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Church  union  was 
essential  to  Christian  social  reconstruction.  “A  divided  Church,” 
the  Cairns  report  maintained,  “cannot  make  any  coherent 
impression  on  a nation,  nor  has  it  real  moral  force  in  calling  for 
a nation,  or  a world,  united  in  pursuit  of  the  highest  end.”23 
Church  union  and  social  reconstruction  were  viewed  by  many  as  a 
sacred  trust,  a response  to  the  nation’s  sacrifices.  The  united 
national  church  would  provide  spiritual  leadership  in  the  creation 
of  a just  social  order,  a godly  commonwealth,  as  a recompense  to 
those  estimated  100,000  Scots,  most  from  among  the  working 
classes,  who  had  given  up  their  lives  in  the  Great  War. 

Reconstruction,  however,  largely  collapsed  after  the  war,  and 
few  of  the  promises  of  a new  post-war  social  order  were  realised. 
The  Franchise  Act  of  1918  had  brought  political  democracy  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  war-time  solidarity  soon  broke  down  and 
politics  became  increasingly  divided  along  the  lines  of  social  class. 
The  Liberal  Party,  which  had  dominated  Scottish  politics  since 
1832,  was  fragmented  during  the  war,  and  the  Labour  Party 
emerged  as  the  chief  rival  of  the  Conservative  Party,  largely 
through  Labour’s  success  in  appealing  to  the  newly  enfranchised 
voters.  At  the  general  election  of  November  1918,  the  Conservative 
Party  won  a substantial  victory  over  a divided  opposition  and  now 
dominated  the  Coalition  Government.  Idealistic  hopes  of  a new 
social  order  waned,  as  the  wearied,  disillusioned  troops  returned 
home,  and  as  the  economy  began  to  reflect  the  real  costs  of  the  war. 


22  The  Army  and  Religion  (ed.  D.  S.  Cairns)  (London,  1919),  207-208. 
22  Ibid.,  323-24. 
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In  1920,  a brief  post-war  economic  boom  ended  abruptly,  and  the 
Scottish  economy  entered  a prolonged  slump  that  continued  through 
most  of  the  interwar  period,  bringing  high  unemployment  and  falling 
wages.  In  response  to  the  growing  strength  of  the  Labour  Party,  the 
Conservatives  adopted  an  anti-socialist  programme,  appealing  to 
propertied  voters  concerned  over  events  in  Russia  and  fearful  of 
socialist  revolution  at  home.24  The  Conservative-dominated 
Coalition  Government  began  to  withdraw  from  its  promises  of  social 
reconstruction,  which  was  now  represented  as  socialist  and  alien  to 
the  British  spirit.  Instead,  the  Government  presided  over  a return  to 
competitive  industrial  capitalism  and  economic  individualism. 

Within  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  Churches,  many  shared  in  the 
post-war  exhaustion,  disillusionment  and  anxiety.  This  was 
especially  true  of  the  commercial  and  professional  middle  class, 
which  formed  the  backbone  of  most  Presbyterian  congregations. 
There  was  confusion  over  the  social  division  and  industrial  unrest, 
which  was  far  from  the  new  order  of  brotherhood  and  co-operation 
that  had  been  expected  to  emerge  from  the  shared  ordeal  of  the 
war.  There  was  fear  of  the  spread  of  Bolshevism,  with  its  rejection 
not  only  of  private  property  but  of  Christianity.  Few  middle-class 
families,  moreover,  had  been  untouched  by  the  costs  of  the  war — 
sons  killed  or  maimed,  dreams  for  the  future  shattered,  standards 
of  living  and  material  prospects  diminished.  Their  attitudes  toward 
the  working  classes  hardened. 

As  the  Coalition  Government  withdrew  from  its  promises  of 
social  reconstruction,  leaders  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the 
United  Free  Church  also  began  to  silence  the  Church’s  call  for  a new 
Christian  social  order.  For  the  Churches  to  remain  behind  their  war- 
time pledges  to  reconstruction  would  now  be  to  set  themselves 
against  the  Government,  and  possibly  to  alienate  middle-class 
church  members  who  were  taking  the  anti-socialist  cause  to  heart. 
In  the  face  of  growing  social  division,  it  seemed  that  the  best  course 
for  the  Church  would  be  to  withdraw  from  any  involvement  in 
social  reform.  It  should  proclaim  itself  neutral  on  social  issues  and 
restrict  itself  to  spiritual  work.  The  Church  of  Scotland  was  the 
first  to  withdraw  from  the  call  for  post-war  reconstruction.  By  the 
spring  of  1920,  the  Church  and  Nation  Committee,  which  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  Church’s  work  of  reconstruction,  had  silenced 
its  call  for  reform  of  social  and  industrial  structures.  “It  is  not  for 
the  Church,’’  the  Committee  reported  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
1920,  “to  advocate  particular  schemes  of  industrial  organisation, 
still  less  to  identify  herself  with  any  party.’’25  The  Church  of 

~J  G.  Brown,  “The  Labour  Party  and  Political  Change  in  Scotland,  1918-1929” 
(Edinburgh  Univ.  Ph.D.,  1982),  168-95. 

25  Reports  on  the  Schemes  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (1920),  525. 
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Scotland  proceeded  with  plans  to  join  with  the  United  Free  Church 
in  a conference  on  “Religion,  Labour  and  Social  Reform”,  but  it 
was  agreed  in  advance  that  no  resolutions  would  be  adopted.  Held 
in  Glasgow  in  February  1921,  this  was  the  last  Scottish  church 
conference  to  deal  with  social  issues  during  the  1920s.26 

In  the  United  Free  Church,  social  progressives  continued  to 
sound  the  call  for  social  reconstruction.  Amid  the  unemployment 
and  deprivation  of  the  early  1920s,  the  Social  Problems 
Committee,  under  the  convenership  of  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Robertson  of 
Leith,  spoke  out  boldly  for  a new  industrial  system — one  that 
would  provide  a living  wage  for  all  employees  and  strive  for  full 
employment.  “The  time  for  the  exploitation  of  the  masses  of 
labour  has  passed,”  Robertson  proclaimed  in  introducing  the 
report  of  the  Social  Problems  Committee  to  the  Assembly  of  1921, 

and  the  time  had  come  when  human  beings  must  no  longer  be 
treated  as  machines,  or  that  they  should  be  kept  in  grinding 
poverty  or  on  the  border  line  of  starvation.  ...  He  did  not  agree 
with  Adam  Smith’s  saying  that  the  economic  system  was  a 
conflict  of  interests.  They  had  to  approach  this  question  from 
a religious  point  of  view,  and  must  work  towards  getting  a 
clearer  understanding  between  the  workers  and  the  Church.27 

The  United  Free  Church  Assembly,  however,  was  no  longer 
prepared  to  countenance  criticisms  of  industrial  capitalism  or  calls 
for  a new  economic  order.  The  report  of  Robertson’s  Committee 
was  challenged  from  the  floor  of  the  Assembly  for  showing  a bias 
toward  the  labouring  poor,  and  for  attempting  to  draw  the  Church 
“into  a league  with  one  side  of  society”.  The  Committee’s  call  for 
industrial  reform  to  improve  conditions  for  the  labourers  and  the 
unemployed  was  deleted  by  an  Assembly  vote.  Robertson  returned 
to  the  Assembly  in  1922  to  call  again  for  “a  new  industrial  morality 
in  Britain  . . . impelled  not  by  the  old  laws  of  supply  and  demand, 
of  competition  and  of  pressing  down  wages  to  the  starvation  point, 
but  a new  industrial  morality  whose  principles  were  directed  by  a 
religious  spirit”.  This  was,  however,  Robertson’s  last  speech  as 
convener  of  the  Social  Problems  Committee.  After  the  debate,  the 
Moderator  announced  that  Robertson  had  resigned  his 
convenership  and  would  be  leaving  Scotland.28 

The  influence  of  the  social  progressives  in  the  United  Free 

26  Record  of  the  United  Free  Church  (March  1921),  77-8;  D.  H.  Bishop,  “Church 
and  Society— A Study  of  the  Social  Work  and  Thought  of  James  Begg,  A.  H. 
Charteris,  and  David  Watson”  (Edinburgh  University  Ph.D.,  1953),  219-220. 

27  Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Free  Church 
(1921),  p.  151. 

28  Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Free  Church 
(1922),  pp.  314-21. 
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Church  steadily  declined.  Under  the  leadership  of  James  Barr, 
social  progressives  continued  to  express  concern  over 
unemployment  and  slum  housing,  but  their  views  no  longer 
commanded  much  support  in  the  Church  as  a whole.  In  the  spring 
of  1923,  the  editor  of  the  Record,  the  United  Free  Church 
magazine,  was  severely  criticised  by  Glasgow  presbytery  for 
publishing  a series  of  articles  by  different  authors  on  “The 
Church’s  Relation  to  Labour”,  some  of  which  took  a pro-Labour 
position.  Although  the  General  Assembly  of  1923  declined  to 
condemn  the  editor  or  demand  his  resignation,  the  Record  largely 
ceased  to  comment  on  social  issues  after  the  episode.29  When  the 
editor  did  return  to  the  social  question  two  years  later,  in  April 
1925,  it  was  now  to  criticise  clergymen  for  engagement  in  “social 
service  and  propaganda”.  “It  may  be  noted,”  the  editor 
confidently  asserted,  “that  it  was  such  a system  which  Jesus  came 
to  overturn.  The  Jews  were  so  much  concerned  with  social  morality 
and  material  well-being  that  they  ignored  spirituality  of  life.”30 
This  was  far  from  the  pre-war  emphasis  on  Christ’s  social  teachings 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

By  1925,  Conservative  churchmen  had  emerged  to  leadership  in 
both  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United  Free  Church.  They 
were  pragmatic  ecclesiastical  politicians,  able  to  work  with  leading 
Conservative  ministers  in  government.  This  proved  valuable  in  the 
passage  of  the  parliamentary  acts  of  1921  and  1925,  the  first 
recognising  the  Declaratory  Articles  as  the  new  constitution  of  the 
national  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  second  granting  the  Church 
virtually  independent  control  over  its  financial  endowments.  These 
two  acts,  passed  under  Conservative  governments,  cleared  the  way 
legally  for  Church  union.  The  main  Church  of  Scotland  adviser  to 
the  government  and  after  1925  the  leading  figure  in  the  Union 
movement  was  Dr  John  White  of  the  Barony  Church,  Glasgow. 
Born  in  1867,  the  son  of  a flour  merchant  in  Kilwinning  in 
Ayrshire,  White  had  been  educated  at  Glasgow  University,  where 
he  had  embraced  the  Hegelianism  of  Professor  Edward  Caird. 
White  was,  by  the  1920s,  a Tory  paternalist,  who  looked  back  to 
a pre-industrial  society,  with  a hierarchical  social  order  bound 
together  by  a shared  sense  of  communal  responsibility. 

Although  the  Churches  had  ceased  to  criticise  the  existing  system 
of  industrial  capitalism  or  call  for  a new  social  order  during  the 
1920s,  church  leaders  were  none  the  less  concerned  to  increase  the 
social  influence  and  authority  of  the  Church.  The  Church  Union  was 

The  Labour  Articles  and  the  Glasgow  Presbytery”,  Record  of  the  United  Free 
m Church  (April  1923),  131-2;  ‘‘The  Labour  Articles”,  Ibid.  (July  1923),  267. 

30  “The  Church  and  the  People”,  Record  of  the  United  Free  Church  (April  1925), 
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intended  to  restore  the  national  Church  of  Scotland,  and  leaders 
sought  to  find  a social  role  for  the  Church  without  involving  it  in 
political  and  economic  questions.  There  was  concern  about  public 
apathy  toward  the  Union  movement  by  the  mid  1920s,  as  people 
seemed  to  look  upon  church  union  as  a simple  ecclesiastical 
adjustment  that  had  no  relevance  to  the  pressing  problems  of  post- 
war Scotland.31 

Reflecting  the  growing  conservatism  in  Scottish  Presbyterianism, 
Church  committees  ceased  attributing  poverty  and  inequality  to 
injustices  in  the  social  and  industrial  system.  Instead,  they  directed 
attention  to  the  individual  moral  failings  of  the  poor  themselves. 
As  the  Church  and  Nation  Committee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
ceased  its  call  for  reconstruction,  it  gave  increased  attention  to 
individual  vice.  The  Church  and  Nation  reports  after  1921  were 
devoted  largely  to  condemning  gambling,  intemperance,  sexual 
promiscuity  and  failure  to  observe  the  Sabbath,  and  to  calling  for 
censorship  of  the  cinema.  By  1923,  following  J.  D.  Robertson’s 
resignation  as  convener,  the  reports  of  the  Social  Problems 
Committee  of  the  United  Free  Church  were  taking  a similar 
position.  It  is  perhaps  no  coincidence  that  the  individual  moral 
failings  highlighted  in  Committee  reports  were  most  prevalent  in 
working-class  communities.  Indeed,  Church  Committee  reports 
suggested  that  most  poverty  was  the  result,  not  of  the  economic 
system,  but  of  the  individual  moral  failings  of  the  poor  who  drank, 
gambled  or  squandered  their  money  on  the  cinema.  The  solution  to 
mass  deprivation  was  not  to  reform  the  social  environment,  but  to 
transform  the  individual  characters  of  the  labouring  poor.  In  an 
address  in  Glasgow  in  February  1926,  John  White  rejected  the 
argument  that  urban  slums  were  unhealthy  environments  which  all 
too  often  destroyed  the  human  spirit.  The  real  problem  of  slum 
dwellers  was  that  of  moral  character,  and  slum  dwellers  could  be 
elevated  by  directing  their  minds  away  from  their  sinful  addiction  to 
the  pub,  cinema  or  betting  shop.  “They  needed,”  he  maintained, 
“to  be  aroused  by  personal  effort  to  nobler  wants.  ...  It  was  a 
psychic,  not  a monetary,  charity  that  was  most  needed.”32 

In  the  United  Free  Church,  there  was  a new  emphasis  during  the 
1920s  on  concentrated  revivalist  campaigns  into  industrial  districts, 
intended  to  convert  working-class  individuals  through  open-air 
preaching,  speaking  at  factory  gates,  evening  meetings,  house-to- 
house  visiting  and  the  distribution  of  tracts.  Each  campaign  lasted 
for  about  two  weeks  and  involved  approximately  thirty  campaign 
workers.  The  first  of  these  campaigns  took  place  at  Kilmarnock  in 

31  See,  for  example,  “Church  Union— Apathy?”,  Record  of  the  United  Free 
Church  (April  1923),  123. 

32  The  Scotsman,  24  February  1926. 
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March  1920,  when  thirty  students  from  the  Glasgow  United  Free 
Church  College  descended  on  the  town  for  two  weeks.33  Other 
United  Free  Church  campaigns  followed,  at  Hamilton  in  1921, 
Inverness  in  1922,  the  west  Fife  coal  fields  in  1926  and  again  in 
1927,  the  Clydeside  in  1927. 34  The  campaigns  had  the  appearance 
of  being  in  confrontation  with  the  Labour  movement;  indeed,  the 
campaigns  at  Hamilton  in  1921  and  west  Fife  in  1926  were  both 
directed  at  mining  districts  which  were  experiencing  the  pain  of 
prolonged  strikes.  Suspicions  of  hostility  to  Labour  seemed  to  be 
confirmed  when  in  1926  the  Moderator  of  the  United  Free  Church, 
the  Rev.  James  Harvey,  pronounced  the  defeat  of  the  General 
Strike  to  be  “a  victory  for  God”.35  The  message  of  personal 
salvation  and  individual  self-help  had  only  limited  appeal  in  the 
industrial  communities.  In  seeking  out  the  working  man  “in  his 
deplorable  slums  and  his  miners’  rows”,  observed  the  Edinburgh 
journalist  George  Malcolm  Thomson,  in  1930,  the  Church  “has 
raised  only  the  feeblest  and  most  belated  of  voices  in  rebuke  of  the 
Christian  economy  which  brought  him  to  such  conditions  of 
living”.  “It  has  made  the  omission  all  the  more  glaring,”  Thomson 
continued,  “by  denouncing  with  an  Old  Testament  wealth  of 
righteous  invective  the  horrible  sins  of  the  working-man,  drink, 
gambling,  and  overdue  addiction  to  sport  and  bad  language.”  Not 
surprisingly,  he  asserted,  the  working  man  “will  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  the  Church”.36  This  was  perhaps  harsh,  but  not 
entirely  without  truth.  “The  Church,”  wrote  an  anonymous 
correspondent  to  John  White  in  1926,  “preached  to  the  rich  and  at 
the  poor:  it  was  quick  to  direct  its  “tirades”  at  working  men  while 
saying  nothing  about  the  profiteer  or  the  exploiter  of  labour.37 

In  the  early  1920s  the  Presbyterian  Churches  revealed  another, 
darker  aspect  of  their  campaign  to  restore  their  social  authority — 
that  is,  the  association  of  the  Church  Union  in  Scotland  with  an 
exclusivist  racial  nationalism.  This  took  the  form  of  the 
Presbyterian  Churches’  campaign  against  Irish  Catholic 
immigrants — a campaign  which  was  not  unconnected  with  the 
Churches’  growing  estrangement  from  the  Labour  Party.  At  the 
General  Election  of  November  1922,  the  Labour  Party  won  a 
dramatic  victory  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  sweeping  ten  out  of 
fifteen  Glasgow-area  parliamentary  seats.  The  “Clydeside” 

33  “Glasgow  Students’  Campaign  at  Kilmarnock”,  Record  of  the  United  Free 
Church  (May  1920),  84-85. 

34  Record  of  the  United  Free  Church  (June  1921),  170-73;  (January  1923),  18-19; 
(November  1926),  478-80;  (October  1927),  428. 

35  The  Scotsman , 19  May  1926;  Glasgow  Herald , 19  May  1926. 

36  Thomson,  Will  the  Scottish  Church  Survive?,  11-12. 

31  New  College  Library,  Edinburgh,  “Man  in  the  Pew”  to  John  White,  21  February 
1926,  John  White  Papers,  ‘‘Letters,  1926”. 
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Labour  MPs  were  sent  down  to  London  on  a special  train  amid 
scenes  of  revivalist  enthusiasm  in  Glasgow.  At  Westminster,  the 
new  MPs  were  relentless  in  denouncing  the  evils  of  unemployment 
and  poor  housing — the  very  problems  that  the  Churches  were 
seeking  to  ignore  in  their  emphasis  on  personal  salvation  and 
individual  self-help.  The  victory  of  the  “Clydesiders”  had  been 
greatly  assisted  by  votes  from  the  large  Roman  Catholic  population 
in  the  west  of  Scotland,  most  of  them  working-class  descendants  of 
nineteenth-century  Irish  immigrants. 

A few  months  later,  at  its  meeting  in  May  1923,  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  considered  a lurid  report  (later 
reprinted  under  the  title  “The  Menace  of  the  Irish  Race  to  Our 
Scottish  Nationality”),  which  had  been  prepared  by  a special 
committee  formed  by  the  Assembly  the  previous  year  in  response 
to  overtures  from  the  presbytery  of  Glasgow  and  the  synod  of 
Glasgow  and  Ayr.  Drafted  by  the  Rev.  Duncan  Cameron  of 
Kilsyth,  the  report  alleged  that  Irish  Catholic  immigrants  were 
swarming  into  Scotland,  lowering  the  moral  character  of  the 
population,  taking  employment  from  native  Scots,  and  polluting 
the  purity  of  the  Scottish  race.  Their  presence  might  even  be 
causing  God  to  withdraw  his  favour  from  Scotland,  which  could  be 
the  root  cause  of  the  post-war  economic  stagnation  and  social 
unrest.  “God  placed  the  people  of  this  world  in  families,”  the 
report  asserted,  “and  history,  which  is  the  narrative  of  His 
providence,  tells  us  that  when  kingdoms  are  divided  against 
themselves  they  cannot  stand.”38  In  introducing  the  report,  the 
Rev.  William  Main  of  Edinburgh  called  the  Assembly’s  attention 
to  the  recent  election  of  the  Clydeside  Labour  MPs.  “They  had 
been  elected  members  of  Parliament,”  Main  declared,  “by  the  fact 
that  they  had  this  enormous  Irish  Catholic  population  in  these 
areas.  Hence  the  type  of  men  sent  from  these  areas  to  Parliament, 
bringing  scandal  and  disgrace  into  the  House  of  Commons.”  After 
receiving  the  report  with  appreciation,  the  Assembly  instructed 
John  White’s  Church  and  Nation  Committee  to  take  immediate 
action  for  “protecting  Scottish  nationality”.39 

Thus  began  the  official  presbyterian  campaign  against  Scoto- 
Irish  Catholics— a campaign  that  would  continue  up  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War.  The  campaign  was  directed 
primarily  by  the  Church  and  Nation  Committee  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland— though  by  1924  the  United  Free  Church  had  been  also 
brought  into  the  movement.  The  stated  aims  of  the  campaign  were 
to  halt  or  limit  further  immigration  of  Irish  Catholics  into 
Scotland,  or  restrict  their  right  to  vote,  and  to  deport  Irish-born 

3«  Reports  on  the  Schemes  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (1923),  pp.  749-63. 

39  Glasgow  Herald , 30  May  1923. 
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inhabitants  who  required  state  welfare  or  prolonged 
hospitalisation,  or  who  had  criminal  records.  But  another  aim 
seems  to  have  been  to  weaken  the  west  of  Scotland  Labour 
movement  by  dividing  workers  on  the  basis  of  race  and  religion. 
Church  committees  urged  employers  to  restrict  employment  to 
native  Scots.  They  alleged  that  trade  unions  and  the  Labour  party 
organisation  in  the  west  of  Scotland  were  controlled  by  Irish 
Catholics,  and  were  thus  an  alien  element  in  Scottish  life, 
corrupting  the  traditional  individualism  and  self-reliance  of 
Scottish  workers.40  The  Churches,  it  seemed,  were  endeavouring 
to  revive  the  spirit  of  war-time  unity  by  directing  hostility  toward 
a group  that  could  be  labelled  as  outside  the  covenant,  as  an  impure 
element  polluting  Scotland’s  race  and  culture.  “The  Church  of 
Scotland,”  the  Church  and  Nation  Committee  declared  in  1925, 
“has  clearly  an  obligation  to  defend  Scottish  nationality  such  as  no 
other  institution  or  organisation  has  . . . our  race  and  our  culture 
are  faced  with  a peril  which  ...  is  the  gravest  with  which  the 
Scottish  people  have  ever  been  confronted.”41  “When  race  and 
soil  conspire,”  asserted  John  White  in  a speech,  probably  in  1928, 
“to  evoke  both  loyalty  and  patriotism  in  a people,  the  moral 
qualities  of  a great  and  permanent  nation  are  secured.  . . . We  are 
all  proud  of  our  race,  our  traditions.  We  prefer  our  own  people  and 
our  own  race.”  White  observed  in  this  speech  that  politicians  and 
the  press  had  initially  “poured  abuse”  on  the  Church’s  campaign 
against  Irish  Catholics.  But  now,  White  claimed,  they  were  coming 
to  recognise  that  the  Church  had  placed  itself  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  national  movement,  directed  not  only  against  alien  races 
and  creeds,  but  also  against  “the  modern  theories  of  social 
plunder”.42 

Amid  the  economic  stagnation  and  high  unemployment  of  the 
later  1920s,  then,  leaders  of  the  Church  Union  movement  had 
adopted  a conservative  social  ideal.  They  had  silenced  the  call  for 
Christian  social  reconstruction  to  follow  the  national  ordeal  of  the 
war,  and  they  ceased  to  criticise  an  economic  system  which  brought 
low  wages  and  profound  inequality.  Instead  of  working  for  social 
reform,  church  leaders  emphasised  individual  repentance,  and 
admonished  the  labouring  poor  about  their  vices  of  intemperance, 
betting,  cinema-going  and  loose  sexuality.  They  claimed  that  the 
church  had  no  competence  to  comment  on  the  “economic  laws”  or 
the  workings  of  industrial  capitalism,  yet  they  did  claim  the 

40  Glasgow  Herald,  30  May  1923,  20  May  1927;  “Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Church  Life  and  Social  Problems”,  Reports  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  (1927),  13-14. 
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42  New  College  Library,  Edinburgh,  John  White,  “Notes  for  speech  11928]”,  John 
White  Papers,  Box  9,  “Irish  Immigration”  folder. 
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competence  to  judge  the  behaviour  of  the  poor  and  to  attribute 
their  poverty  to  weakness  of  moral  character.  If  concern  was 
shifted  from  social  reform  to  the  reform  of  individual  character, 
editorialised  the  Church  of  Scotland’s  magazine,  Life  and  Work,  in 
1926,  “there  would  be  less  misery  and  discontent  in  the  world,  far 
less  shiftlessness  and  backboneless  acceptance  of  what  comes 
along,  and  far  less  jealousy,  suspicion  and  ill-will”.43  In  an 
ominous  development,  moreover,  some  church  leaders  were 
embracing  an  exclusive  national  religion,  seeking  to  subordinate 
the  universality  of  the  gospel  to  the  service  of  Scottish  nationality. 
Not  all  Scottish  Presbyterians,  to  be  sure,  supported  the  campaign 
against  Irish  Catholic  immigration.  “Can  Protestantism  only  be 
preserved,”  asked  George  Bennett,  a United  Free  Church  minister 
in  Greenock,  in  1927,  “by  closing  our  ports  to  [fellow  citizens  of 
the  Commonwealth]  who  may  happen  to  be  of  another  religious 
persuasion?”  If  this  was  the  case,  “then  the  sooner  we  set  our 
house  in  order  the  better”.44  Nonetheless,  many  in  the  Scottish 
Presbyterian  Churches  did  support  the  campaign  and  the 
association  of  church  union  with  protestant  nativism. 

In  the  early  1920s,  a movement  against  the  Church  Union  had 
developed  under  the  leadership  of  James  Barr,  United  Free  Church 
minister  of  the  working-class  parish  of  St  Mary’s,  Govan,  convener 
of  the  Home  Mission  Committee,  and  a socialist  who  in  1924  was 
elected  Labour  MP  for  Motherwell  and  demitted  his  parish  charge. 
Barr’s  opposition  to  the  Union  stemmed  from  his  long-standing 
commitment  to  religious  voluntaryism  and  therefore  his  objection 
to  Union  with  an  established  church  that  intended  to  retain  the  bulk 
of  its  endowments  and  its  State  connection.  In  his  view,  a national 
established  church  was  necessarily  a privileged  institution,  bound 
to  identify  with  the  governing  elite  and  to  defend  the  existing  social 
and  economic  order.  “The  Established  and  Endowed  Churches,”  he 
wrote  in  1934,  “have  ever  been  the  most  quiescently  thirled  to  the 
existing  order  in  Church  and  State;  the  Voluntary  Churches  have 
ever  produced  the  most  independent  and  fearless  preachers  of 
social  righteousness.”45  Barr  was  not  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
church  union,  but  he  did  oppose  the  church  union  which  was 
emerging  in  the  1920s,  which  he  believed  would  silence  the  church’s 
voice  of  social  criticism.  Another  critic  of  the  Union  movement 
during  the  1920s  was  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Forrester  of  the  United  Free 
Church,  who  in  a pamphlet  in  1925  warned  against  the  Union 
leadership’s  glorification  of  efficiency  and  national  religion.  Such 
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ideas,  he  argued,  were  based  on  pre-war  Hegelianism  and  the 
“national  efficiency”  doctrines  of  the  Liberal  Imperialists — 
doctrines  which  had  contributed  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War. 
Forrester  doubted  that  national  religion  would  have  an  elevating 
influence  on  the  community;  rather,  he  feared  that  there  would  be 
a levelling-down  effect,  with  the  national  church  reflecting  the 
interests  and  prejudices  of  its  membership,  and  presenting  them  as 
the  national  will.  “History  proves,”  he  asserted,  “that  a national 
Church  tends  to  become  the  accomplice  of  a nation’s  crimes, 
instead  of  the  bearer  of  the  witness  of  Christ  against  its  vices.”46 

In  1929,  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United  Free  Church 
were  finally  united.  The  united  Church  of  Scotland  was  a national 
church,  with  control  over  its  endowments,  with  a territorial 
organisation  intended  to  bring  the  gospel  to  every  inhabitant,  and 
with  its  spiritual  independence  guaranteed  by  parliamentary  act. 
About  100  United  Free  Church  ministers  and  170  congregations, 
led  by  James  Barr,  refused  to  enter  the  United  Church  of  Scotland, 
which  they  maintained  was  an  established  church,  tied  to  the 
existing  social  and  political  order.  Otherwise,  the  union  was  an 
impressive  ecclesiastical  achievement,  which  to  a great  extent  healed 
the  wounds  of  the  Disruption.  John  White  became  the  first 
Moderator  of  the  united  Church  of  Scotland’s  General  Assembly, 
and  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Church,  a dominance  he 
would  exercise  throughout  the  1930s.  In  his  Moderator’s  address  at 
the  first  Union  General  Assembly  in  October  1929,  White  defined 
home  mission  as  the  great  task  before  the  national  church.  The 
moral,  religious  and  social  good  of  the  Scottish  people,  he 
proclaimed,  had  been  the  driving  force  behind  the  Union 
movement  from  the  beginning,  and  now  the  national  church  must 
use  its  resources,  efficiency  and  authority  to  win  the  “churchless 
million” — the  estimated  million  Scots  who  had  no  church 
connection— back  to  the  faith  of  the  fathers. 

But  the  campaign  to  reach  the  churchless  million  during  the 
depression  years  of  the  1930s  was  not  a success.  There  was  an 
attempt  to  arouse  enthusiasm  for  the  mission  of  the  united  church 
through  a national  campaign,  the  Forward  Movement  of  1930-33. 
Preparations  began  in  1930,  with  the  appointment  of  twelve 
commissions,  assigned  to  report  on  various  aspects  of  the  church’s 
work  at  home  and  abroad.47  In  October  1931,  the  campaign  was 
formally  opened  with  a church  congress  in  Glasgow,  bringing 
together  over  2,500  delegates.48  During  1932  and  1933,  about  a 
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dozen  revivalist  Missions  of  the  Kingdom”  were  conducted  in 
different  presbyteries,  intended  to  carry  the  Forward  Movement  to  the 
nation.  The  movement,  however,  failed  to  capture  national  interest. 
Some  bold  new  voices  were  heard  through  the  Forward  Movement, 
including  those  of  George  Macleod  and  J.  W.  Stevenson.  The 
organisers,  however,  declined  to  define  a specific  programme  of  social 
reform,  and  the  campaign  was  vague  and  lacking  direction.49  In  1933, 
following  the  collapse  of  the  Forward  Movement,  John  White 
attempted  to  revive  the  “godly  commonwealth”  ideal  of  Thomas 
Chalmers  with  a new  Church  Extension  campaign.  With  the  slogan, 
“The  Church  in  the  Midst”,  the  campaign  sought  to  revive  the  ideal 
of  parish  communities,  by  building  churches  and  church  halls  in  the 
new  housing  areas  being  developed  in  the  1930s.  As  a church  building 
exercise,  it  had  moderate  success,  but  it  failed  to  win  back  the 
churchless  in  substantial  numbers.50 

For  too  many,  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  become  associated  with 
a conservative  social  vision,  including  a refusal  to  criticise  the  existing 
system  of  industrial  capitalism,  an  emphasis  on  individual  morality 
and  self-help,  and  the  propagation  of  a Protestant  nativism.  The 
vision  of  a Christian  commonwealth  which  had  inspired  the  church 
union  movement  between  1908  and  1920— the  years  of  “New 
Liberal”  progressivism,  the  shared  ordeal  of  the  Great  War,  and  the 
promises  of  reconstruction — had  faded  during  the  1920s.  The 
national  church  had  become  largely  a voluntary  association  reflecting 
the  concern  of  its  predominantly  middle-class  membership  to  preserve 
its  status  and  values  amid  the  economic  stagnation  and 
disillusionment  that  had  followed  the  Great  War.  In  the  view  of 
George  Malcolm  Thomson,  the  Church  had  become  “too  tame,  too 
respectable,  too  deeply  imbued  with  the  doctrinaire  democracy  of  the 
middle  class,  too  contented  with  its  own  achievements,  too  fond  of  its 
present  safety”.51  It  would  require  another  world  war,  and  the  work 
of  the  war-time  Baillie  “Commission  for  the  Interpretation  of  God’s 
Will  in  the  Present  Crisis”,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  social  criticism  within 
Scotland’s  national  Kirk. 
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